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HARROGATE. 


“O Hope! sweet flatterer! thy delusive touch 

Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort, 

Relieves the load of poverty, sustains 

The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 

And smooths the pillow of disease and pain.”—G.oven. 
To the well-known virtues of its medicinal springs, Harrogate owes, if not 
its existence, at least its celebrity, and its present prosperity. Before their 
discovery it was but a small scattered hamlet, and for some years after, the 
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company who here resorted, found such inconvenience from the want of 
proper accommodation, “that the Duchess of Buckingham, daughter of 
Lord Fairfax, Crumwell’s general, coming to the spot for relief im a severe 
attack of asthma, caused a tent to be pitched near the Oki Spa:;” and it was 
not until 1687, that the first inn, called the Queen’s Head, was built. The 
town, as it has now become, with its population of above four thousand 
inhabitants, is divided into High and Low Harrogate; the chalybeate 
springs are at the former, and the sulphureous and saline at the latter. 

Of the chalybeate the oldest, called the Old Spa, was discovered by 
Captain Slingsby, in the year 1571. A terrace, sixty yards square, was 
then constructed, the top of which afforded a firm dry walk, and also com- 
manded an extensive prospect. ‘The dome that now encloses this spring 
was built by Lord Loughborough in 1786, and he also laid out a plantation 
of various forest trees, which give an agreeable shade to a walk two miles 
in extent; thus partially supplying a want of foliage in Harrogate, which 
led Dr. Smollett to describe it as a “‘ wild common, bare and bleak, without 
tree or shrub, or the least signs of cultivation.” But the great lion of 
Harrogate is the royal promenade, or Cheltenham pump-room. The 
spring is here saline, enclosed in a Grecian temple, one hundred feet in 
length by thirty in breadth, and serving as a pump-room, ball-room, music, 
and reading-room. Extensive gardens for various amusements lie behind 
this temple; and its waters, as analyzed by skilful chemists, contain 
muriates of soda, lime, magnesia, carbonate of soda, and oxide of iron. 

Such changes have taken place in the names of the springs, of their 
owners, and of the localities in which they are situated, that it is rather 
puzzling to discriminate and identify them all: buat their efficacy is by no 
means problematical ; while the old well of Harrogate is so unmistakably 
mal-odorous and nauseous to the taste, that it may elaim a noteriety which 
always renders it easy of discovery. 

“I would pit this spring,” remarks Dr. J. Johnson, “as well as the 
more modern sulphur well at Leamington, against any compound that ever 
issued from the chemist’s shop, or any nrineral water that ever sprung from 
the bowels of the-earth, for smell and taste. Ifa venerable old rusty gun- 
barrel, which had not been loaded since the Spanish Armada, was well 
scoured out with boiling seawater, and if to these washings were adiled a 
few staleeggs; and, finally, if a stream of carburetted and sulphuretted 

from ene of the main pipes in Regent-street, were directed 
through this witches’ caudle, till it was super-eaturated, then we should 
have as perfect an imitation of Aidw-leChapelle, Leammgton and Harregate 
water, as Schwitz himself could manufacture in his laboratory at Brighton. 
Indeed, the Fontaine Blisée itself, at Aix, is little better than milk and 
water compared with this Verkshire stingo.” It is astonishing, however, 
to remark how soon the palate becomes accustomed to the most nauseous 
mineral waters. The first time they are sipped, everybody vows it is 
also for the last time, yet the patients persevere, and in three days become 
quite accustomed to the flavour. The chemical composition of the draught 
is muriate of soda (common salt), bicarbonate of soda, muriate, sulphate, 
and carbonate of lime, muriate of magnesia, sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
carbonic acid gas, azote, and carburetted hydrogen gas. The sulphur of 
the water is by some supposed to have its source in a peat-bog near Harro- 
gate, and the water, filtering thence through the ground, springs to light in 
the low village, perfectly transparent in appearance, but well impregnated 
with sulphur in smell. ‘To the taste it is very saline, and no wonder, when 
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the pint contains nearly a quarter of an ounce of common salt. The dis- 
agreeableness of the taste appears to be more owing to the gaxes than to the 
salts. When exposed to the air, the water soon loses its transparency, and 
becomes partially decomposed ; but if bottled immediately, and well corked, 
it will keep a long time unimpaired, and is indeed largely exported. 

Modern science, and a better knowledge of diseases and their cures, have 
greatly curtailed the interminable catalogue of maladies for which Harro- 
gate and other mineral waters were formerly prescribed; but still they 
have many advantages over drugs from the chemist’s shop: for with what 
is called “ trying” the waters, the patient commonly enjoys a relaxation 
from busines<, a temporary separation from scenes of anxiety and care; the 
journey itself, and change of climate, works wonders; while the early 
hours, and strict attention to diet, absolutely indispensable during a course 
of mineral waters, prove assistants of no mean efficacy in the recovery of 
health. The easy and familiar intercourse of society at the wells in the 
morning, the walks in the afternoon, and the sociable meetings in the 
evening, create a degree of cheerfulness of mind unknown to the hitherto 
very different circumstances of domestic or professional life. ‘‘ Besides,” 
as Dr. J. Johnson remarks, “ ‘There is the luxury of comparing notes with, 
and relating our symptons to, our invalid companions! Muny dyspeptic 
and hypochondriacal people repair annually to the spas almost on purpose 
to pour their grievances into the ears of those who have net been already 
wearied with the recital of their doleful ditties. The pleasure, great and 
indescribable as it is, which the baby derives from the sucking of its thumb, 
is nothing compared with the delight which the hypochoudriac experiences 
in the recital of his miseries.” 

The vapour bath, now coming into such general use, and which may be 
employed at a much higher temperature than the liquid bath, has its 
apparatus here, and at almost all the watering establishments of England ; 
and such is its soothing and agreeable efficacy, that, according to a lively 
French writer, “‘ opium-eating, and even opium-smoking, must hide their 
diminished heads when compared with the vapour bath.” 

From its situation on an elevated plain, nearly in the centre of this 
narrow part of England, and at almost an equal distance between the east 
and west sea, High Harrogate benefits by a pure air, which, sweeping over 
an open and healthful country, 


“Braces the languid nerves, and warms the blood,” 


while the spot commands a very extensive prospect, bounded towards the 
west by the mountains of Craven, towards the east by the Hamilton Hills 
and the Yorkshire Wolds—the cathedral of York, though at the distance 
of twenty miles, forming a striking feature in the horizon. 

The town of Knaresborough, gained in three miles of gentle descent, 
stands on the cliffs of the river Nidd, which winds its way at the 
bottom of a deep dell, and on the opposite side of the river is the cele- 
brated dropping-well. The spring is about forty yards from the bauk, 
but the water is not seen until it has spread itself among the shrubs and 
moss which cover an overhanging projection of the rock, about thirty feet 
high. From them it trickles down continually in innumerable drops and 
small streams, into the basin beneath, at the rate of about twenty gallons 
ina minute. The water is very cold, and from being impregnated with 
calcareous matter, moss, birds’ nests, and other objects, placed in the basin 
for the purpose, speedily become incrusted or petrified by it, while a 
12 
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substance from its deposit is formed, which will receive a high polish, and 
is made into various pretty trinkets. 

Near this spot it is traditionally stated, that the notorious witch, Mother 
Shipton, was born ; and certainly a more bold and singular locality could 
scarcely have been selected by the lovers of the marvellous. Further on, 
and at the foot of a range of precipitous cliffs, is St. Robert’s Chapel. 
Hollowed out of the solid rock, it is about ten feet square and seven high, 
with an arched and ribbed roof, and a window and Gothic door. Behind 
the aitar is a large niche, where formerly stood an image, and on each side 
is a place for holy water. There are also three sculptured heads, supposed 
to be an emblematical allusion to the order of the monks of the Holy 
Trinity, who formerly possessed the neighbouring priory; and at a small 
distance is another head, supposed to be that of St. John the Baptist, to 
whom the chapel was dedicated. About a mile distant from the chapel is 
the cave of the saint, who was a hermit, living in the reign of King John, 
and it is stated to have been the usual residence of the recluse. 

The spot has for an entrance a small square door, and, though once of 
great extent, is now nearly choked up with rubbish; in fact, would be 
considered as little worthy of notice, but for its being awfully memorable 
as the scene of a murder, committed by Eugene Aram and an accomplice. 
By a train of singular circumstances, the crime was discovered after the 
lapse of fourteen years, and the murderer was brought to justice :— 

“Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's eyes.” 

Eugene Aram appears to have been a man of abilities and great learn- 
ing, and made a most ingenious and eloquent defence at his trial; but 
the heinousness of his crime, the consequence of his atheistical principles, 
exhibits a melancholy proof that splendid talents, without religious prin- 
ciples, are only “as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

To the antiquarian, the remains of the castle of Knaresborough, proving 
it to have once been a fortress of considerable extent, offer a scene of 
welcome interest. Dating from the Conquest, it was bestowed in the 
reign of Edward II., upon his favourite, Pierce Gaveston, Earl of Corn- 
wall. On his death it reverted to the crown, and was granted by Edward 
III. to his fourth son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. It was 
a strong fortress during the civil wars, and made great resistance against 
the parliamentary forces. Not long after this it was, with many “other 
castles, rendered untenable by the order of the House of Commons. The 
keep was large, consisting of three stories, and from an east view of the 
whole mass the dismantled towers, semi-round buttresses, and dilapidated 
arches, are finely picturesque. Among the interesting memorials con- 
nected with this once-important stronghold, is the circumstance, that in 
1170, the four knights who murdered ‘Thomas a Becket, here took refuge, 
remaining prisoners many months, and then pardoned on condition of thei ‘ir 
performing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

After the base treachery which Richard IT. experienced from the Earl 
of Northumberland and his gallant son Hotspur Percy, that unfortunate 
monarch was here kept a close prisoner, in an apartment still called the 
‘“‘ King’s Chamber,” till he was removed to Pontefract castle. To this 
chamber an ante-room led, and each appear to have been about sixteen 
feet square. The state-room had a large fireplace on the north, opposite 
to which was a large window, ten feet in breadth and fifteen in height. 
The rich tracery of this fine outlet was demolishe:’ »y the effects of a 
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thunderstorm in 1806. Comparatively comfortable does this place of 
confinement appear, when we descend into the dungeon underneath it. 
Passing down twelve steps, we find ourselves in a prison about twenty- 
three feet square, the walls of hewn stone like those of the rest of the 
eastle ; the roof arched, and supported by one round pillar, nine feet in 
circumference. An aperture, three feet square, next the room, and ter- 
minating in a narrow point on the outside, admits the only avenue for 
air ; while the solitary ray of light the prisoners could enjoy in this gloomy 
vault, must have been from the iron grate at the top of the steps, “by the 
aid of which feeble glimmering, some of the unhappy captives have 
endeavoured to beguile the weary hours of confinement by carving rude 
figures on the wall, among which are those of two men in the dress of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

‘At about five miles from Harrogate, a ‘group of rocks on a high hill 
eatch the eye, and at a distance appear like some stupendous fabric 
crumbled into ruin. They have the name of Almias cliff, or Altar cliff, 
from the Celtic “al,” a rock or cliff, and “ mias,” an altar. On the 
summit of the vast pile are several basins hollowed in the stone, one of 
which is fourteen inches deep, and two feet four inches in diameter. Such 
cavities are supposed by Mr. Borlase, to have been made by the Druids to 
receive the water, which coming from the clouds was the purest of all 
fluids, and was used by them in their religious rites. On the west side of 
the rocks is a cavernous hole, called Fairy Parlour, the extent of which has 
not yet been ascertained, and near it are the remains of a rocking-stone. 

In the valley below, stand two irregularly wedge-shaped upright stones, 
about twelve feet in height; and their singular shape and position have 
led to the conjecture that they once formed rock idols in those dark ages, 
when the rude Britons bowed to the spreading oak and massive column. 
At Bramham crags, distant about ten miles from Harrogate, a pile of rocks 
bearing the name ‘of “ Idol Rock,” is a remarkable “object of interest. 
Several tiers of large stones, some forty-six feet in circumference, rest on 
each other, forming a column nineteen feet in height, and standing on a 
small truncated cone but one foot in diameter at the top, and two feet 
seven inches at the base. 

Both in its appearance, and the wild barren part of the country in which 
it is situated, the Idol Rock forcibly reminds the visitor who may have 
been a rambler in Cornwall, of the Cheesewring, a similar pile of stones, 
erected with like ingenuity on a narrow base. The whole plain, of about 
forty acres, on which Bramham crags are spread, and amongst which stands 
the Idol Rock, is elevated above the adjoining land; and westward is a 
narrow valley from which the rocks rise to a considerable height perpen- 
dicularly. Some prodigious convulsion of nature has apparently rent and 
scattered the firm strata of the rocks beneath, and scattered them in wild 
and picturesque masses over the table land, and in groups as grotesque 
in figure as they are singular in position. 

The rock we have described, and several rocking-stones, constitute 
striking objects in this remarkable scene. Of the latter, the two largest 
are calculated to weigh above two hundred tons each, and can be put in 
motion with ease by the hand. Perforations in some of the craggy masses 
are numerous and of different diameters; those in the Cannon rocks are 
exceedingly remarkable, their diameter is about twelve inches, and nearly 
uniform from end to end. 

One of them penetrates a huge bulk of rock, accessible at the lower end 
of the aperture; the more elevated extremity terminates at the opposite 
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side, where the face of the rock is perpendicular, and the opening in- 
accessible as well as invisible. To a person stationed on this side the voice 
of another, placed at the mouth or lower extremity of the cylinder, sounds 
most dismally, and as if it issued from the very centre of the cliff. Imme- 
diately above this orifice of the cylinder, and on the very summit of the 
rock, are two small grooves, about two feet asunder, and of equal dimen- 
sions, and which may have served for the insertion of two pedestals, as a 
support for the figure of some Druidical oracular idol. The tubes, from 
their power of augmenting the solemn sound of the voice, and by the 
artful management of the priests, might thus have been made the effectual 
instrument of promulgating their oracular decrees. About a quarter of a 
mile from this spot is a Druidical circle, thirty fect in diameter, near 
which are several small tumuli, or cairns, formed of earth and stone, 
and thirteen of them ranged in a cireular manner. Two were opened 
some years since, when some ashes were found at the bottom of each, and 
the stones bore the mark of fire. 

Several large tumuli are also near; one of which is one hundred and 
fifty feet in cireumference, and it is singular that the ground on which they 
stand is at this day called “ Graffia Plain,” or the “ Plain of Graves.”* 

In digging for peat among these rocks, the roots and stems of oak, fir, 
and other trees have been found, and branches of the mountain ash still 
issue in many parts from the clefts. This picturesque spot is a favourite 
resort of the visitors to Harrogate; and, independently of its antiquarian 
associations, the plain offers an extensive view of the valley of the Nidd, 
through which the river is seen for many miles to wind its way, ere it 
becomes lost to view amongst the distant mountains. 

The botany of the neighbourhood is well worthy of attention; and 
among the many indigenous plants, acceptable either for their rarity or 
beauty, are the following :— 


Atropa Belladonna’ - Deadly nightshade. 


Anthericum ossifragum 
Circea lutetiana - 
Convallaria majalis = - 
Colchicum autumnalis 
Crateegus Aria - 
Cheiranthus Cheiri 
Cistus Helianthemum 
Daphne Laureola 
Drosera rotundifolia 
Gentian Amarella 
Geranium sanguineum - 
Hottonia palustris - 
Hydrocharis morsus rance 
Lysimachia nemorum - 
Lythrum Salicaria - 
Ornithogalum umbellatum 
Ophrys muscifera - 
Ophrys apifera - - 
Osmunda regalis 
Orchis bifolia - 
Ophrys nidus avis 
Parnassia palustris 
Paris quadrifolia 
Primula farinosa 

Ribes Alpinum= - 
Veronica scutellata 


* Archeologia, vol. iii. p. 209. 


Lancashire asphodel. 
Enchanter’s nightshade. 
Lily of the valley. 

Meadow saffron. 

White beamtree. 
Wallflower. 

Sunflower cistus. 
Spurge-laurel. 
Round-leaved dewwort. 
Autumnal gentian. 

Bloody crane’s-bill. 
Water-violet. 

Small water-lily. 

Yellow pimpernel, 

Purple spiked willow-wort. 
Common star of Bethlehem. 
Fly orchis. 

Bee orchis 

Flowering fern. 
Two-leaved orchis. 
Bird’s-nest. orchis. 

Grass of Parnassus. 

Herb Paris. 

Mealy primrose. 

Alpine currar.ts. 
Narrow-leaved speedwell. 





M. J. 
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SEPULCHRES OF ANCIENT ETRURIA.—No. II. 


Mrs. Hamiiton Gray and her party commenced their inspection of these 

ancient burying places under the auspices of Capranesi, the first dealer in 

antiquities in Rome, who had proposed to them to be present at the opening 

of a tomb in the necropolis of the city of Veii. The spot at which they 

begun their researches was a hill, separated by a deep ravine from two others. 

One of these had formerly been covered by the magnificent town of Veii, 

and crowded with the dwellings of its living inhabitants ; the other had been 

its chief necropolis, or burying place for thedead. The site of these graves 

had been recently discovered, and the scene now presented the appearance 
of a green hill undisturbed by human beings, save where some workmen 
had begun opening afresh an ancient tomb. The one which they were to 
inspect was already uncovered when they arrived. ‘ We stood upon the 
brink of a pit,” she says, “ probably about ten feet deep, looking down 

upon a rudely-arched doorway filled up with loose stones. It was cut in the 
hard tufo rock that’ composes the hill, very different from the rich loose 
soil which we saw lying all around it, and which had been brought there by 
the hand of ancient labour to cover and conceal it, centuries ago. On each 
side of this arched door was a lesser archway, leading into a small open 
chamber perfectly empty ; the tomb was vaulted, and had a shelf all round 
it, broad enough to contain cinerary urns, or vases, with here and there 
niches running back a foot or so into the rock. It had, however, probably 
been rifled before, for it was empty, save many vases of different sizes, some 
with two and others with four handles: there were the marks of where a 
sarcophagus had stood, but it was gone. The fact that the tomb had no 
doors was also an indication that it had been disturbed at some former 
period, as every Etruscan unviolated tomb, as yet discovered, is most artifi- 
cially closed by one or two immense stone leaves, Each leaf is a single 
stone, curiously jointed and hinged, and so exactly closed that it is difficult 
to open it without breaking.” Much interesting detail here follows in our 
author’s history of the state of matters above ground, and of the relics of 
Veii which exist on the spot ; but as our business is with the places where the 
Etrurians were to be found after, and not before, their death, we must not 
linger among them. We will pass over Mrs. Gray’s visit to Monte Nerone, 
where nothing of special interest had greéted her, and give some account 
of what befel her at Tarquinia ; and here we again will recur to the words 
of our author, as she details one of the most interesting and thrilling of the 
discoveries which had been made. ‘‘ Our curiosity,” says she, “ had been 

much excited about Tarquinia, by the account of its painted sepulchres, 
which had been given us, &c. We also heard a most marvellous tale of a 
warrior, who had been found in his tomb clothed in a full suit of armour, 
and crowned with gold, during an excavation which had been conducted 
some time ago by Signor Carlo Avolta, Gonfaloniere of Corneto, in company 
with the late Lord Kinnaird. As Avolta eagerly gazed through a crevice 
above the door upon the mysterious chief of the ancient world, he saw the 
body agitated with a sort of trembling, heaving motion (which lasted a few 
minutes), and then quickly disappear, dissolved by contact with the air ; and 
when at length he penetrated into the sepulchre, all that he found on the 
stone couch of the Lucumo was a handful of dust, a few fragments of his 
armour, his sword, and his golden crown.” Mrs. Gray afterwards became 
acquainted with Avolta, who quite confirmed the above statement of his 
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adventure with the Lucumo, on whom he gazed for full five minutes. ‘“ He 
saw him crowned with gold, clothed in armour, with a shield and arrows by 
his side, and a spear, and extended on his stone bier. But a change soon 
~ame over the figure ; it trembled and crumbled, and vanished away, so that 
by the time an entrance was efiected, all that remained was the golden crown, 
E a handful of dust, and some fragments 
Fig of the arms.” (Tig. 1.) There is to 
my mind something of peculiarly 
solemn and thrilling interest in this 
adventure, ‘To have beheld one who 
had lain perhaps three thousand years 
in the sleep of death; to have “been 
the last who should ever look on that 
form which had been so long a period 
before animate with life, full of ~ 
eager passions and affections of ¢ 
living human being ; one who utahe 
have been coeval with David, or with 
Elijah, or Isaiah; and to have looked 
just as that form in which the living 
soul had walked and dwelt on earth, 
faded away and Jost the image which 
it had preserved for so many centuries 
after death, was indeed a thing to be 
remembered to the last hour of life— 
an event far exceeding in interest all 
interviews with the living magnates 
of the earth, all sights of worldly pa- 
geantry and splendour. 

The necropolis of Tarquinia is com- 
puted to extend over a space of six- 
teen square miles, and judging from 
the two thousand tombs which had 
been of late years there opened, their 
number in all could not be less than 
two million. What an idea this gives 
of the population of ancient Etruria, 
especially as at Tuscania, Vulci, and 
other places, cemeteries of scarcely 
inferior extent exist. The corpses ap- 
pear usually to have been deposited in 
a vault, and most anciently, perhaps, 
without a coffin, but generally in a 
stone or terra-cotta coffin, with a lid 
of the same material, or of baked clay, 

F surmounted by an image of the dead 

person. ‘The form of the sepulchres 

(Fig. 2) seems to have been generally 

the same—a circular wall of thick ma- 

sonry crowned with coping-stones, adorned with carved images of sphynxes, 
lions, &c., from the top of which rose a conical mound of earth about twice 
the height of the lower wall, on the summit of which mound was placed a 
single figure of a sphynx, lion, leopard, or some other real or fabulous 
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animal. The interiors of many of these were painted and decorated as we 
have described before as displayed at Campanari’s exhibition, and of the 
designs of some of which we hope presently to give some further account. 
An Etruscan necropolis must have been a striking object crowded with such 
monumental structures, all of them arranged in regular order, and uninter- 
rupted by any admixture with the habitations of the living. In ancient 
Tarquinia, the city of the living covered the rocky ridge of one steep hill, 
while the necropolis, or city of the dead, crowned the summit of an opposite 
hill, separated from the former by a wide and deep valley, and extending 
over a broad table land which overlooks the sea. 

‘*'The day after our arrival at Corneto,” says Mrs. Gray, ‘‘ we devoted to 
the tombs of 'Tarquinia, and we drove to the distance of about three miles 
from the town until we found ourselves in the midst of a dreary moor, 
now called Monte Rozzi, which is all that remains above ground of the 
once superb necropolis, or burial-ground. It is extremely rugged and un- 
even; and every now and then we saw traces of some little mounds, and 
still more frequently holes, on the surface, like the mouths of pits ; some- 
times openings like doors down into the ground, and occasionally flights of 
steps half concealed (Fig. 3). We found only one architectural remnant 





above ground, a low round tower, which in shape and circumference re- 
minded us of the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the Via Appia, but which 
had probably never risen much above its present height, and had been 
surmounted by a conical mound of earth, according to the common Etruscan 
fashion. We entered by a door below the present level of the ground, and 
found ourselves in a vault which had been the receptacle of the dead. We 
visited some other less perfect specimens of the same style; and it is 
probable that this was the prevailing form of Etruscan monuments in 
general, but that they varied in size according to whether they were 
designed to receive a single body, a private family, or a mighty ruler of 
the land with his ministers and followers, such as the immense and once 
splendid tomb at Agylla, of which the Regulini Galossi formed a part.” 
The major part of the tombs in these burying-places seems to have been 
mounds artificially raised after the walls were built ; but in many instances 
advantage has been taken of a natural hillock, which was formed into the 
right conical shape. Of all the tombs which have been opened, only a few 
have been guarded from the hand of the spoiler, several of which we must, 
though reluctantly, pass without notice, only giving some account of the 
paintings and decorations of two or three which present the greatest 
amount of interest. 

The first, then, of these which we notice shall be the Camera del Morto, 
discovered by Cai Marigi, in 1833. ‘This is very smali, not exceeding 
ten feet in length; but it is most interesting, from the affecting scene of 
domestic manners that it exhibits, the preparation of a dead body for its last 
resting-place, and the piety of the daughter and friends of the deceased. 
The paintings remain only on three sides of this chamber ; those on the side 
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of the entrance, which consisted of fabulous animals, being obliterated. On 
entering we were struck with the graceful figure of a girl clad in a mantle 
and tunic, and having jewelled ears and pointed buskins, with bair dishe- 
velled, and in an attitude of grief (Fig. 4), who performs the last sad 











offices to an aged man. He, venerable from his white hair and beard, is 
laid out in a bed of state ornamented with purple, and covered with a tunic 
which reaches mid-way down the leg, and is joined to a hood like that of 
modern friars, coming over his head, which rests on a double pillow 

she is assisted by a son, or some very near relative, who touches the knees 
of the corpse with his right hand, his left being raised to his head, with 
the expression of lively sorrow, while he bids his last adieu. In a similar 
attitude of affliction, another man, naked and bearded, stands besides the 
bed, perhaps a brother of the deceased, who sympathizes with the grief of 
the children. The usage of the Etruseans to honour their dead with 
dancing and music is not here forgotten, the very chamber of death is 
represented as not without this somewhat incongruous accompaniment ; 
while on the middle wall a dancer is introduced, who to the sound of the 
flute pours out a libation; beside a large vase ornamented with fillets 
placed in the centre of the picture, and two more dancers are represented, 
one of whom is emptying a tazza. ‘These figures are naked, and have 
coronets or circlets on the head, on the arm, or in the right hand.” The 
plates which accompany this and other descriptions in the book aré taken 
from drawings in the Archelogical, ani other museums, and are very 
spirited, and most of them coloured. That of the scene from the Camera 
del Morto is most graceful and touching. 

The Grotta del Triclinio is the next which is noticed. Here is a full 
display of Etruscan magnificence in dress, furniture, and all the accessories 
t of sumptuous living. The roof is vaulted and ornamented with divers 
| colours, and divided in the midst by a beam, which is gracefully twined with 
branches of baechic ivy. Above the frieze opposite the entrance are two 
men, both in an attitude of supplication, and above the door itself are two 
panthers, the usual guardians of the tomb. At the side of the door are two 
youthful horsemen, seated sideways upon their steeds, very slightly dressed, 
and with iances in their hands. The picture of the middle wall represents 
three couches, each containing a man and a woman. In front of two of 
these are tables covered with vases, and in front of the third isa large vessel 
out of which wine is poured into smaller vessels, to be handed round to the 
guests by a young slave The party-coloured coverings of the tables and 
couches are very beautiful, as well as the splendid festal dresses of the 
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guests, and their crowns of ivy and olive. An attendant, richly dressed, is 
playing on the double flute, whilst the guests are turning towards each other 
in various attitudes and with lively gestures, and seem more oceupied with 
the pleasures of society than with those of the table; but the feast is already 
begun, for one of the ladies is in the act of breaking an egg, and one of the 
gentlemen is receiving a cup of wine. The ladies are adorned with rich 
necklaces and bracelets; ointments and perfumes, also, so essential to the 
luxurious habits of the ancients, are not wanting in this banquet. The 
clatter of the dishes, and the smell of the meats, have attracted to the feast 
a tame leopard, a partridge, and a cock, which are assiduously picking up 
crumbs of good things. Above the couches hang crowns, or chaplets, with 
which the guests at the end of the entertainment used to adorn their heads, 
necks, and arms, when they took their luxurious siesta, or farther indulged 
in the pleasures of the goblet. The funeral feast being concluded, the 
dance commenced. The ballet consists of eight persons, and the musicians 
are two, a player on the lyre and one on the double flute, but even these 
take a part in the dance. . . . The dresses of these dancers are of the most 
splendid material, embroidered with minute stars, and adorned with party- 
coloured garnitures; their necks are ornamented with costly collars, their 
ears with pendants, and their arms with bracelets,” 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 





Tt is with great reluctance that I pass over the Grotta della Guerciola and 
the Gro'ta del Cardinale, as they well deserve notice ; but giving some figures 
from the Grotta del Tserzioni (Figs. 5 and 6), we must go on to the descrip- 
tion of a frieze in the Grotta del ‘lifone, which seems to have higher claims 
on our attention, though in truth, where all is so worthy of note, selection 
is no easy matter. This grotta is named froma painting of Typhon, which 
adorns the square central pillar. It is a chamber, eighteen paces in length 
and sixteen in breadth, excavated in the tufo rock; the roof supported on 
one solid square pillar, and the chamber encircled with three rows of stone 
seats, or ledges, rising one above another, on which are deposited a number 
of stone sarcophagi. In one place there is an excavation made further into 
the rock, the place having been too full to contain all its tenants. ‘‘ Depicted 
on a portion of the wall of this tomb was a miniature procession of the 
dead, conducted by genii to their final abode of good or evil. ‘The band is 
conducted by a good genius, as may be discovered from the serpents of 
eternity which are twined round his head, and from the pleasing ex- 
pression of his countenance. He bears a lighted torch: he is followed by 
a number of souls; and among them two, a man and a woman, are dis- 
tinguished for uncommon beauty .. . . These, in the original, are evidently 
the principal figures in the group. This very handsome and noble-looking 
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youth is immediately followed by a monstrous fiend, in whom we recog- 
nise the most frightful development of the evil genius of Etruria, whose 
face and figure had been already familiar to us in scarabei and vases. 

The eternal serpents encircled his head, and his face had the most frightful 
negro exaggeration, with a brutish expression; one enormous claw was 
pouncing upon the shoulders of this unfortunate youth, while the hammer, 
the Etruscan badge of the angel of death, was raised aloft in the other. 

Behind him was the figure, lamentably defaced, of a female of surpassing 
loveliness, and in her beautiful brow and eye the most intense anguish 
was depicted. I shall never forget her look of unutterable woe. To her 
was attached an infernal guard, similar to him who had pounced upon the 
youth ; his brows encircled with the same serpentine fillet, and his features 
and expression exaggerated, negro and brutish, only of a dark-brown 
colour, instead of a deep black. The art of the painter had invested these 
figures with the marks of individuality; they must have been portraits, 

but whom did they represent’? and why were they thus represented ? 
What had they done? and w hy were they thus singled out to be handed 
down for two-and- twenty ages, as the prey of demons?” As I looked at 
the interesting representative of this ancient record, my mind instantly 
recurred to the touching story of Paola and Francesco in Dante ; the same 
idea seems to have been presented to Mrs. Gray’s mind by the original. 

A standard, bearing Etruscan characters, is carried in the midst of the 
procession. ‘The figures are not above twelve inches in height; but judg- 
ing by the drawing which accompanies the above descriptions, they must be 
full of grace and beauty. Although more, much more, of deepest interest 
remains to be told of the tombs at Vulci Castel D’Asso and other places, 
we must forbear; but we advise all to read for themselves the lively 
and interesting little volume, ‘A Tour to Ancient Etruria,’ which has 
furnished us with these details. 


ANDREA DORIA, THE BRAVE OLD ADMIRAL OF GENOA.—No. II. 


MARATTI one morning entered the Admiral’s apartment in some agitation. 

“What is the matter?” asked Doria, “has anything happened to 
the boy ? speak!” and he started up in alarm for the safety of his little 
favourite. 

“He is well, quite well,’ replied Maratti; “but, my dear friend, I 
have just heard some scarcely credible tidings.” 

“ Speak them.” 

“They nearly concern you.” 

“So much the better. If good, they are welcome; but if bad, as I 
suspect, I would rather they came to me than to my friends. What 
have you heard, Maratti?” 

“That the King of France has given secret orders to Barbesieux 
to arrest you and seize your galleys. The admiral is now on his way 
hither.” 

“ Arrest me!” exclaimed Andrea Doria, in the greatest astonishment. 
‘Seize my galleys! Do I hear rightly, Maratti?” 

* Alas! my friend, you do; alas! for kingly honour! Well may 
it be said, ‘Put not your trust in princes.’ You have enemies at the 
French court, who would gladly ruin you, Admiral. They have mis- 
represented your words and actions to the king, and filled his mind 
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with distrust and suspicion. Fortunately, though his orders were secret, 
I received intelligence of them. You have time to escape.” 

‘And so King Francis suspects and distrusts Andrea Doria,” said 
the gallant sailor, the proud blood rising to his cheek; “it is the last 
time he shall do so. Need is there indeed to separate if matters stand 
thus. And he listens to the tales of a few envious courtiers against 
one who for years has been as true as steel to him and his! Well, 
be it so. Andrea Doria needs not the favour of Francis of France, 
and can dispense with friendship so distrustful and uncertain.” 

It is conduct so unworthy of his right royal and generous heart, 
I could scarcely have believed it,” observed Maratti; “but he has been 
prejudiced, and will discover his mistake before long. Now, there is 
no time to lose, Admiral; ere morn the French fleet will anchor in 
the bay.” 

‘'They will come on a bootless errand as regards me and my galleys,” 
replied Doria, smiling quietly; ‘for the present I retire to the Gulf 
of La Spezia. Before long they shall hear of me again—perhaps sooner 
than they like. Come, Maratti, this is but another of fortune’s changes.” 

When the French fleet, early the next morning, anchored in the Bay 
of Genoa, the gallant Doria and his galleys were beyond the reach of 
its power. But the indignation of the Genoese was very great when 
they learned the errand on which it came, and bitterly and Toudly they 
inveighed against King Francis and all his ministers. That their brave 
countryman should be suspected! he who was a pattern of truthful- 
ness, fidelity, and honour! it was an insult scarcely to be borne. ‘They 
disliked the French more and more, and earnestly desired to be rid of 
their yoke. 

And Andrea Doria, fired by the unworthy treatment to which he had 
been subjected, sent for his nephew, Filippino, to join him with the 
galleys from Naples. Whilst his indignation and resentment were a 
their height, the Marquis del Guasto, his prisoner, who had observed and 
fomented his growing discontent, determined to lay hold of this favourable 
opportunity to induce him to enter the service of his master, Charles V. 

“The King of France has indeed treated you most unworthily,” he 
observed one “day, as Doria sat in silence by his side ; ** you surely will 
not remain in his service longer ?” 

“He has treated me badly, but my country yet worse,” replied Doria. 
** T see no hope for Genoa in the present state of things.’ 

“The Emperor would never have acted thus towards a faithful ally,” 
said the Marquis. ‘ ‘There is hope for your country, brave Doria, if you 
will trust him.” 

Andrea Doria looked up. 

“Offer your services to Charles,” continued the Spaniard, “and you 
will never have reason to repent it,—he is a princely master and a 
true friend. Aided by him, you will deliver Genoa from French oppres- 
sion. Let me entreat you, for the sake of your country, to seek the 
powerful protection of one able and willing to serve her.” 

“And will Charles secure her safety and independence, should I do 
as you desire?” asked Doria. 

y “ Be assured he will. You may make your own terms with him. 
Let me prevail on you to despatch an officer to the Imperial Court, with 
your overtures and demands; the reply will be all you could desire.” 

“I will do so!” said the Admiral, after a pause of some minutes, during 
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which he remained in deep thought; “France has cast me off by her 
unjust treatment. I owe her nothing. But Genoa must have the 
powerful protection of one or other of the rival monarchs, and to the 
Emperor will I apply.” 

He did so; and Charles with a joyful heart, and glad smiles, re- 
ceived his proposals. Fully sensible of the importance of such an acqui- 
sition as Andrea Doria, he instantly granted him whatever terms he 
required. These were, that Genoa, as soon as it was freed from the 
French, should be restored to its independence under the Imperial protec- 
tion, and that no foreign garrison or government should be admitted into 
it. At the same time, Doria engaged to serve the emperor with twelve 
galleys, fitted out by himself, for which Charles agreed to pay him 
90,000 ducats a-year. 

Then, Andrea Doria, taking off the collar of St. Michael, sent it 
back with his commission to King Francis, saying as he saw the 
messenger depart, “It is thine own doing, fair king; thou hast cast 
from thee one who was thy faithful friend.’ And at once, hoisting 
the Imperial colours, he sailed with all his galleys towards Naples, 
not, as formerly, to block up the harbour of that unhappy city, but 
to bring protection and deliverance to the distressed and famishing 
inhabitants. A very short time afterwards, appearing before Genoa 
with his little squadron, he obtained possession of the city, and after 
a sharp contest drove the French away. 

It was a proud and happy moment for Andrea Doria, when his 
grateful countrymen, with joyful acclamations, hailed him as their de- 
liverer. He had attained the object of his highest ambition,—his 
earnest desire was fulfilled—he had freed Genoa from the dominion 
of foreigners. Noble Andrea Doria! with thy guileless, simple, manly, 
trusting heart ; high stands thy name among the patriot band ! 

And now arose a striking seene. The people forming into a triumphal 
procession, appeared before their deliverer’s palace, and while the streets 
echoed with the sound of his beloved and honoured name, a deputation 
of the richest and noblest citizens entreated him in the name of all, 
to aecept the sovereignty of Genoa. “ You have an undoubted right 
to it, noble Admiral,” they said; “you have freed our country from 
oppression, you have restored to us peace and liberty; now, then, rule 
over us and protect us still, The fame of your former actions, the 
present glorious success, the attachment of your friends, the deep grati- 
tude of your countrymen, and the support of the Emperor, all combine 
to prove you worthy of the throne of Genoa. Accept it then from 
your country, and so add to our happiness.” 

Doria was deeply touched. It was only on the previous day that 
Charles himself, struck with the gallantry of his conduct, had offered 
to establish him on the throne of his country. All conspired in inviting 
him to lay hold of kingly power. 

But with a magnanimity of which there are few examples, this true 
patriot sacrificed all thoughts of self to the virtuous satisfaction of 
establishing liberty in his native land,—the highest object at which 
ambition can aim. ‘My friends,” said this disinterested and noble 
man, addressing the immense crowd assembled in the court before his 
palace, “ the happiness of seeing you once more in possession of freedom 
is to me a full reward for all my services; and believe me when I 
say, the name of citizen is infinitely dearer to Andrea Doria than would 
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be that of sovereign. Far be it from me to claim pre-eminence or 
power above you, my fellow-countrymen; I am one of you ; and to 
you do I entirely remit the right of settling what form of government 
you would now have established j in Genoa.” 

With tears of joy and admiration the people listened as he spoke. 
They saw he was sincere in what he said; and much as they had always 
loved the brave and good Andrea Doria, their respect and affection 
for him now increased tenfold. ‘They could not answer him; they did 
not attempt to turn him from his high resolve; but they invoked 
blessings upon his head; and each went to his home that day a better 
man from the influence of Doria’s virtues and example. 

Twelve persons were then appointed to remodel the constitution of 
the Republic. The factions which had long torn and ruined the state, 
seemed to be forgotten; prudent precautions were taken to prevent 
their reviving; and the form of government, which since that time has 
subsisted with little variation in Genoa, was established amidst uni- 
versal applause. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, respected, and 
honoured by his countrymen; and without deviating from his simple 
straightforward conduct, or assuming any power unbecoming a private 
citizen, he preserved a great ascendency over the councils of the Re- 
public. The authority which he possessed was more flattering, as well 
as more satisfactory, than that derived from sovereignty; for it was a 
dominion founded in love and gratitude, and upheld, not by the dread 
of his power, but by veneration for his virtues. His memory is still 
reverenced by the Genoese, and he is distinguished in their histories 
and public monuments by the most honourable of all appellations— 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY AND THE RESTORER OF I'S LIBERTY, 

And not only at home, but abroad, was Andrea Doria loved and 
honoured. As Admiral of Charles V. he highly distinguished himself, 
gaining victory after victory over the Turks and pirates of Barbary. 
The Emperor set great value on his services, ever treated him with 
distinction and respect; and gave him many marks of friendship and 
attachment. 

In his voyages from one part of his extensive dominions to another, 
it was generally Doria’s galley which conveyed him; and twice the 
Admiral magnificently entertained him in his palace at Genoa. On 
one of these occasions Charles presented Doria with a favourite dog, 
saying, “‘ Keep Redan for my sake, Admiral; may he prove as faithful 
a friend to you, as you have been to his master.” 

In the Emperor's expedition against Tunis, his Genoese Admiral 
escorted him, and contributed greatly to the taking of that place. But 
when Charles proposed an attack upon Algiers, the experienced old 
sailor endeavoured to dissuade him from it. ‘Do not, I entreat your 
Majesty,” he said, “expose your whole armament to such almost un- 
avoidable destruction. The coast of Algiers is most dangerous at 
such an advanced season of the year as this, Let me implore you to 
del lay the expedition for a time.” 

‘Why, Doria! this is unlike you,” said Charles smiling; “ you are 
not wont to be backward in such an enterprise as this, nor are you in 
geueral afraid of a few gales. Look at the foree I command, and say 
have you the heart to bid me desist? Here are 20,900 foot and 2,000 
horse, together with 3,000 volunteers, the flower of the Spanish and 
Italian nobility, and 1,000 soldiers from Malta, led on by a hundred 
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of the gallant knights of St. John, all eager to share in my glory. My 
schemes are all well laid, and I have the most sanguine hopes of success. 
How then, I ask, can you bid me desist ?” 

“On account of the danger I foresee,” answered the Admiral. “'The 
autumnal winds prevail with such violence at this season on that perilous 
coast. I am an old sailor, your Majesty, well aquainted with the sea 
in all its moods, and you know I am no coward; but I confess I have 
many fears concerning this expedition.” 

“And I have none,” replied the Emperor. “So, good Doria, we 
embark on board your galleys at Porto Venere, in the course of two or 
three weeks. You will be in readiness ?” 

“J will,” said the brave Admiral; “since your Majesty is determined 
on going, Andrea Doria is not one to stay behind.” 

The Emperor and his forces embarked, and, alas! the Admiral’s pre- 
dictions proved too true ! 


“One night, ’twas in November, 

A mist arose on high, 

Not the oldest could remember 
Such a dense and darken’d sky. 

There was no wind to move them, 
So the sails were furl’d and fast, 

And the gallant flag above them 
Dropp’d down upon the mast. 


All was still as if death’s shadow 
Were resting on the grave ; 
And the sea, like some dark meadow, 
Had not one rippling wave ; 
When the sky was rent asunder 
With a flood of crimson light, 
And one single burst of thunder 
Aroused the silent night. 
*Twas the signal for their waking! 
The angry winds arose, 
Like giant captives breaking 
The chain of forced repose. 
Like old oak of the forest 
Down comes the thundering mast ; 
Her need is at the sorest, 
She shudders in the blast. 
Hark ! to that low quick gushing, 
The hold has sprung a leak ; 
On their prey the waves are rushing, 
The valiant one grows weak, 
One cry, and all is quiet ; 
There is nor sight nor sound, 
Save the fierce gale at its riot, 
And the angry waters round. 
The morn may come with weeping, 
And the storm may cease to blow, 
But the gallant ship is sleeping 
A thousand fathoms low.” 


And such was the fate of many ships in that most unfortunate ex- 
pedition ! 
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SKYLARK. 


Winter is here, and the frosts and snows of yesterday have left their 
diamonds on the leafless sprays and the green blades, and thrown large 
white patches over the field. In a few hours the sun shall bid them 
all glide away from the land, for the air is clear, and the sky is blue, 
and the Lark * (Alauda arvensis) is singing at heaven’s gate so re- 
joicingly that we feel there can be few sounds of earth 

‘More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear.” 

We watch the bird as it ascends almost perpendicularly in its direction, 
but by sudden starts and a somewhat curve-like motion. Higher and 
higher it rises, and 

“Singing ever soars, and soaring ever sings ;” 
soon it is a tiny speck in the blue sky, but its voice reaches us yet, in 
one clear loud carol; and now the bird is lost to our sight in the 
blue clouds, but the strain is heard still. Those who hear the lark 
singing thus high in the air, know that it gives a promise of some hours 
of fine weather; for, like many of our old proverbs, that which is in 
common use in country places, in some measure is founded on correct 
observation :— 

“ When the lark is mounted high 

He drives the clouds out from the sky.” 


These are but rough rhymes, yet it is true that the bird will not sing 
during rain, nor mount far in the air when the sky is at all overcast. 
But the lark, though loving the sky well, has ties to earth; and now it 


* The Skylark is seven inches and a quarter in length. Head crested ; 
general plumage brown, dark in the centre, and pale at the edges; outer 
tail-feather white; the next streaked with white; throat and breast pale 
brown spotted with dark brown; under parts dull white; beak and feet 
brown ; hind claw very long and nearly straight. 
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descends slowly in a slanting line, till it is about twelve feet from the 
land, when darting onward like an arrow from a bow, and gradually 
lessening the power of the song, it reaches the earth in silence. 

That hymn of joy is heard not only as early as February, but it is 
sung during nearly eight months of the year. It is one of the first 
which reaches the ear of the husbandman when he goes forth to his 
daily labour. That matin hymn is silenced at noonday; but when the 
afternoon is come with its coolness, er evening with its lengthened 
shadows, the lark again chants forth its melody. In ancient (reece, 
the afternoon song was the signal far the reaper to recommence the 
work which had been intermitted: daring the heat of noon. Wherever 
the lark is plentiful, it is sure to te heard at this time of the day, over 
the cornfield or other cultivated! land. ‘To rise with the lark, as well 
as to lie down with the lamb, has long been a rustic precept in our 
country; and by two o’eleck in the summer moming, our lark has 
arisen to salute the dawn, though even: them thie nedbreast may have 
sung its song before it. 

Shakspeare, like many other poets, loved the song which gave ‘sweet 
tidings of the sun’s uprise,” and welcomed as we do the “herald of the 
morn.” Shelley’s beautiful comparisons of this bird are too well known 
to be quoted; and Wordsworth has a poem to the lark which contains 
some beautiful stanzas :— 


“Chanter by heaven attracted, whom no bars, 
To daylight known deter from that pursuit, 
Tis well that some sage instinct, when the stars 
Come forth at evening, keeps thee still and mute ; 
For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 
Wert thou among them singing as they shine !” 


A touching little incident is recorded by Lockhart as having occurred 
during the funeral of his wife, the daughter of Sir Walter Scott. Just 
as the remains of the departed were committed to the tomb, and as the 
clergyman was reading the solemn service, a lark sang sweetly and 
loudly in the sky above the mourners and the mourned. Lockhart’s 
lines which relate this scene are very beautiful :— 


“O thou light-loving and melodious bird, 
At every sad and solemn fall 
Of mine own voice, each interval 
In the soul-elevating prayer, 1 heard 
Thy quivering descant full and clear— 
Discord not inharmonious to the ear ! 


We laid her there, the minstrel’s darling child ; 
Seem’d it then meet that, borne away 
From the close city’s dubious day, 
Her dirge should be thy native woodnote wild ; 
Nursed upon nature's lap, her sleep 
Should be where birds may sing, and dewy flowerets weep ?” 
As the free lark rises in the air, we wonder alike at its strength of 
wing and power of vision. It is near to the sun, and among those clouds 
which give so dazzling a reflected light that the human eye cannot 
rest for a moment upon them. And yet from that height it can descend 
to the spot where its nest lies, or pounce on the insect which it needs 
for its food. Buffon has said of the hawk, that it can see from on 
high a lark upon a clod of earth at twenty times the distance at which 
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man or horse can perceive it. We know that the scattered crumbs 
around our dwellings are at once espied by the sparrow on the housetop, 
and the redbreasts on the bough; nor is the lark less gifted than either. 
Sight, indeed, is extremely perfect in birds. Whether that faculty of 
discerning equally well the near or distant object, is owing to some 
power which they possess of changing the convexity of the eye, we 
know not; but we know that without this faculty the bird must either 
lose its chance of finding food, or, on the other hand, be utterly unfitted 
to direct its wing over wood, and sea, and mountain, as it now does. ‘The 
swallow could not skim through the air without instant danger of being 
dashed against some hard object, could it not discern this from a distance 
and be thus enabled to moderate its rapid flight. The carrier-pigeon 
could not traverse vast extent of countries, did it not discover, from on 
high, the landmarks which guided its course; and neither, without 
great power of vision, could our lark come straight to its home from 
its sojourn in the clouds. One marked peculiarity in the eye of birds 
enables us to understand how the lark can endure the dazzling light 
of the sun. Besides the two eyelids, common to most animals, birds 
have a membrane which serves as a third. This thin membrane, when 
not in use, is folded in the inner angle of the eye, but can be spread 
all over the orb at the will of the bird, which is thus enabled to gaze, 
as through a delicate gauze veil, into a shaded light. This little curtain 
does not move up or down like our eyelids, but is spread vertically over 
it. Besides this, the lark, in common with all birds save the owls, can 
see a single object with one eye, while the situation of the eyes at the 
side of the head gives them the view of a much wider space than is 
enjoyed by those animals whose eyes are situated in front of the head. 

The nest of the skylark is placed on the ground, and shielded by some 
clod of earth or clump of foliage. It is made of dried grasses, and the 
eggs, which-are four or five in number, are of a greyish white, tinged with 
green. ‘The nestlings, when fledged, do not, like most young birds, keep 
together in a little party, but roam singly over the field; and one would 
wonder how the parent birds contrive to help them to their food, till 
they can fully provide for their own needs. Larks, though not pugnacious 
birds, are not social in their habits, and it is not often that several nests 
are placed in the same field, or that the birds associate at this season 
in companies, for they mostly run about in pairs. Later in the year, 
however, when winter is approaching, these birds collect in large parties, 
and being joined by arrivals from the northern regions, they leave the 
open grounds, and find more sheltered spots, going in incredible numbers 
to turnip and wheat fields, and to fallow lands. They are at this season 
very fat, and many are shot, or taken by the fowler for food. ‘The larks 
of Dunstable are considered of very superior flavour, and they are 
annually snared in that neighbourhood, and sent to the London market. 
In most countries of Europe, larks are prized as delicacies ; and Mont- 
belliard says that in France a hundred dozen or more are sometimes taken 
at once. ‘These birds are very plentiful in Germany, and are there 
subject to an excise, which Keysler says produces six thousand dollars 
yearly to Leipsic. ‘The duty at Leipsic is about two and a half sterling 
for every sixty birds; and it is sometimes known to produce twelve 
thousand crowns. The fields of that neighbourhood are sometimes 
literally covered with these birds, from Michaelmas till the end of 
November. On the Continent this fowling for larks is considered a 
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good country sport, and the French nobility formerly practised it ; but 
in England it is left to the birdcatcher. In France, during very severe 
weather, the larks have been known to come in parties to villages, and 
even to take refuge in houses; and having been totally exhausted by 
want of food, have been easily killed in numbers by poles. Owing to 
the improvident destruction of so many of these birds for the table, 
skylarks are much less numerous in that country than they once were. 

‘When winter is over, the large companies of larks are separated, and 
they go forth in pairs to select a place for the nest. This is usually 
built by the end of April, or beginning of May. ‘The first brood is 
ready for fli ght by the end of June, and the second is fledged by August. 

The lark will sing and become familiar in captivity, and will live 
thus caged for nine or ten years; though surely, when it looks up 
through its prison bars to that broad blue expanse into which its instinct 
directs it to soar, regrets and longings must come to the heart of the 
bird, which render its green cage, with its bright white ceiling, hateful 
to it, and the daisied turf at its feet little better than a mockery. 

The skylark is well known to be much attached to its young. The 
male bird, during the time that his companion is sitting, is changed from 
a timid to a bold creature; and though, under ordinary circumstances, 
easily driven from any spot, will now fight with much determination the 
oird which may intrude on the domestic privacy; while the hen-bird 
has been known to place herself before the fowler, in order to call his 
attention from the nest. Mr. Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings,’ mentions an 
anecdote illustrative of this affection, which was related to him by a 
clergyman in Sussex. This gentleman “was riding gently towards 
Dell Quay, in Chichester Harbour, with two friends, where, having 
passed ‘the toll- bar, the road is of good elevation, and separated by a 
short quickset hedge, on each side, from the fields, over which there 
was a commanding view. When in this situation their attention was 
attracted by a shrieking cry, and they discovered a pair of skylarks, 
rising out of the stubble, and crossing the road before them at a slow 
rate, one of them having a young bird in its claws, which was dropped 
in the opposite field at a height of about thirty feet from the ground, 
and killed by the fall. On taking it up, it appeared to have been hatched 
about eight or nine days. The affectionate parent was endeavouring to 
convey its young ones to a place of safety, but its strength failed in 
the attempt.” So careful is the skylark of revealing the place of 
its nest, that when the eggs or young are there, it never alights near 
it, but flies along the surface of the ground, and stops at some distance 
from the dwelling. 

The length of the full-grown male skylark is seven inches and a 
quarter; and the female bird is rather smaller and darker in colour. 
It is universally diffused over the British Islands, large numbers, 
during severe winters, leaving the northern parts of the kingdom to 
come into the somewhat milder climate of the southern counties. In 
Ireland the lark is very much valued as a caged bird. Our skylark, 
too, sings its cheerful strains over the mountains of that land, although 
in Britain it evidently prefers the green fields and plains. ‘There is a 
wild and gloomy valley, the Vale of Glendalough, which is said never 
to be cheered by the singing of the lark; because, in olden times, 
when the Seven Churches were being reared, the loud matin songs of 
the skylark awoke the wearied masons when they needed rest. St. Kevin 
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miraculously commanded their silence; and never again has the sweet 
laverock come with the daisy and the primrose to gladden the green- 
sward and the silence of that lonely spot. Around the hilly pastures 
of Belfast the lark sings long and loud, rising higher and higher from 
its lowly home in the herbage, like the heart of the Christian, which, 
if constrained to dwell awhile on earth, can at times lift itself to heaven. 








ASSYRIA—COSTUME.—No. V. 


ANKLETS or bangles around the legs, though common in Ancient Egypt 
and throughout modern Asia, were never worn in Assyria, in which the 
use of jewellery seems not to have been profuse. Nose-rings were also 
unknown. 

‘The use of ear-rings, however, prevailed at all times. In the Higher 
Dynasty the most common kind was the thick, almost cylindrical pendent, 
ornamented with mouldings, and pointed, attached by a small ring to the 
ear. ‘This was interchanged with a form resembling three parts of a 
Maltese cross, of which sometimes the two lateral divisions were wanting. 
These forms were worn alike by the king and his courtiers. At Khorsabad 
the ear-pendents were generally more elegant in design and more orna- 
mented. One, represented on a painted tile, is yellow, with the edgings 
and mouldings white; probably intimating that the materials were gold 
and silver. We should suppose from the appearance of this ornament that 
it was always made of metal, never of gems or pearls. 

Necklaces were worn by the king, priests, 
and high officers in the early period, but were 
out of fashion at the Khorsabad era. Little 
variety existed in their form. ‘They consisted 
of lozenge-shaped gems (or perhaps coloured 
glasses) strung in one, two, or three series, 
alternating with round beads. <A string was 
sometimes hung around the king’s neck, from 
which were suspended little disks evidently 
of a religious character, representing the sun, 
the moon, the Maltese cross (probably in- 
tended for a planet), the horned cap, and the 
trident. 

What were the materials of the diverse 
garments that formed the royal and princely 
wardrobes of Assyria, and by what means the 
beautiful devices and patterns that we see 
upon them were produced, are questions 
highly interesting in themselves, but we fear 
incapable of a satisfactory solution. Linen, 
in all probability, as in Egypt, where it was manufactured of sur- 
passing fineness, was employed for the under garments; on which the 
elegant but regular patterns that formed the borders were perhaps dyed, 
or painted with the pencil. The calicoes of India, however, were probably 
known in the Assyrian and Babylonian markets. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that silk, the most beautiful of all the 
subjects of the loom, was known and employed by the early Assyrians. 
Not that it was produced in their country: it had not been introduced as 
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a native production even into India, at the time of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea, for the author of that voyage speaks of it as imported from 
couutries farther east. But it was brought by the overland route from 
China into Western Asia. ‘The Median robes, celebrated by the a 
writers for their brilliaucy and beauty, were probably made of silk ; 
Procopius, writing long afterwards, when the silkworm had ies 
known in Europe says, ** The robes that the Greeks used to call Median, 
we now call silken.” Pliny expressly states that the silken garments 
which were brought into Greece, and which were unravelled by the women 
to be rewoven in other forms, were brought from Assyria. And Ezekiel, 
who prophesied in captivity by the banks of an Assyrian river, makes 
mention of silk, in a passage (xvi. 10), the only one in which the word 
occurs in the Scriptures, in which he describes how Jehovah had lavished 
his richest gifts and blessings upon ungrateful Israel. ‘lhe costliness, 
arising from the rarity, of what is now so common among us, might well 
cause it to be appropriated for royal adornment. Even in the later times 
of Roman luxury and prodigality it is said to have sold for its own weight 
in gold; and the emperor Aurelian refused his wife a silken dress, on the 
ground that he could not afford to buy it. 

The outer garments. at least the long-skirted mantle, and others that 
were trimmed with fur, we may suppose to have been of woollen cloth. 
Sheep were reared from the earliest times in the east, and their wool was, 
perhaps alinost from the first, spun and woven into cloth. Woollen manu- 
factures are recognised in the sacred Scriptures as early as the Exodus 
(Lev. xiii. 47, et seq ; xix. 19); and the employment of goats’ hair in 
textile fabrics is mentioned (Exod. xxxv. 26) about the same time. The 


particular breed of goats possessed by Israel in the desert we have no 
means of ascertaining; but we know that in the regions surrounding 
Assyria, such as Asia Minor (Angora), the vale of Cashmere, and the 
mountains of Bokhara and Tibet, goats have been bred from remote 
antiquity, whose wool, of the most exquisite fineness, has been woven into 
fabrics of great beauty and of high price.* It is not improbable that the 


* The shawl-goat is spread over Tibet and the region to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. It is covered with silky hair, long, fine, flat, and falling, with 
an under-coat in winter of delicate greyish wool, which latter constitutes the 
fabric of the shawls. The average weight of wool produced by a single guat 
is about three ounces, and it sells in Tioet for five shillings per pound ; ten 
goats furnish only wool enough for a shawl a yard and a half square. The 
wool is sent from the mountains to Cashmere, where it pays duty. It is there 
bleached with rice-flour, spun into thread, and taken to the bazaar, where 
another tax is paid on it; the thread is then dyed, and the shawl is woven, 
after which the border is sewed on ; the weaver then takes it to the custom- 
house, where a duty is charged on it at the caprice of the collector, whose 
avarice is limited only by the fear of ruining the weaver, and so destroying 
the trade and his own future profit. All the shawls intended for Europe are 
packed up and sent to Peshawar across the Indus: this part of the journey 
is generally performed on men’s backs, for the road is in many places impass- 
able even for mules, lying across deep precipices, traversed by swin ging 
bridges of ropes, and perpendicular rocks, which are climbed by wooden 
ladders. At each station of this toilsome journey, which lasts twenty days, 
a tax is paid, amounting about 2/. sterling for the whole journey. From 
thence to the confines of Europe, not only must many more custom-house 
dues be paid, but the merchandise is exposed to the depredations of 
marauding tribes that infest the whole of these regions, and whose forbear- 
ance must be purchased at a heavy price.—Martin. 
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beautiful shawl-like mantles worn by Shalmaneser and Sennacherib ‘vere 
almost identically the same in texture as those fabrics which, under the 
name of Cashmere shawls, are among the most costly articles of modern 
costume. 

The magnificent robe, in which the Nimroud monarch is represented as 
arrayed while receiving the sacred cup from the priests, was probably of 
the finest linen, for on no material less delicate could those elaborate 
symbolical figures and mythological scenes have been portrayed with such 
minute correctness and beauty.* ‘These were probably drawn with the 
pencil; but doubtless the chief part of the ornamentation of the textile 
fabrics—when, on the one hand, extreme delicacy was not required in the 
delineations, and when, on the other, the pattern was not the repetition of 
a symmetrical form—was performed with the needle. 





CASHMERE GOAT. 


Numerous allusions occur in the early Scriptures to embroidery of 
needlework, The curtains of the tabernacle, the hanging that formed the 
door, and the veil that hid the holy of holies, were of fine linen, embroi- 
dered with cherubim and other figures in blue, and purple, and scarlet 
(Exod. xxvi. 1, 31, 36; xxvii. 16, &c.); which, it appears (xxxv. 25), 
was the work of the women. The ephod of the high priest, the robe of the 


* Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions a specimea of ancient Egyptian linen, 
which displays the astonishing number of 540 threads (270 double threads) to 
the inch, in the warp, and 110 in the woof. The extreme fineness of this 
fabric will be understood by comparing it with our cambric, which has about 
160 threads to the inch in the warp, and 140 in the woof. This product 
of the Egyptian loom is “covered with small figures and hieroglyphics, so 
finely drawn that here and there the lines are with difficulty followed by the 
eye ; and as there is no appearance of the ink having run in any part of the 
cloth, it is evident they had previously prepared it for this purpose.”-—— (Mann. 
of Anc. Egyptians, iii. 126.) Some of the muslins of India, especially those 
from the looms of Dacca, are also of surprising tenuity and lightness, ‘hese, 
we need hardly say, are cotton fabrics, 
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ephod, the girdle of needlework, and the broidered coat (Exod. xxxix.) 
were all of the same character—fine linen, embroidered with the same 
brilliant colours. 

The estimation in which embroidered garments were held appears 
from the words of the mother of Sisera and her ‘* wise ladies.” 

** The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through the 
lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming? why tarry the wheels of 
his chariots? Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she returned answer to 
herself, Have they not sped? have they not divided the prey; to every 
man a damsel or two? to Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers 
colours of needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both sides, meet 
for the necks of them that take the spoil? (Judges v. 28—30.) 

And the sumptuousness of such apparel is shown by its association with 
wrought-.gold in the adornment of “ the king’s daughter,” in the beautiful 
allegory of the Psalmist : 

** The king’s daughter is all glorious within ; her clothing is of wrought 
gold. She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needlework.” 
(Psalm xlv. 13, 14.) 

“*Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt” is mentioned by the 
prophet (Ezek. xxvii. 7) as contributing to the princely sumptuousness 
of Tyre. 

We may add, that throughout the East the leisure hours of ladies in the 
harem are almost wholly occupied in embroidery: handkerchiefs, veils, 
robes, are magnificently adorned by them with the needle in gold and 
silver thread, and coloured silks: woollen cloths and velvets also are 
richly embroidered. 


» 100, 


LOVE. 

O, How this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day ! 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

SHAKSPEARE, 

LOVE. 

LovE is a fire, that burns and sparkles 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals, 

Which sooty chemists stop in holes, 

When out of wood they extract coals: 

So lovers should their passion choke, 

That tho’ they burn they may not smoke. 

DUTLER. 


WINE DRINKERS. 

Tue analyses of the following wines, port, sherry, claret, ermitage, and 
hock, give the following percentage of alcohol or of proof spirit, of which 
brandy is the familiar representative :—Port, seventeen per cent. ; sherry, 
fourteen per cent.; claret, eleven ver cent. ; hermitage, nine per cent. ; 
hock, eight per cent. So thatif a man drink six glasses of port wine, one 
glass is brandy ; if seven glasses of sherry, one is brandy ; if nine of claret, 
one is brandy ; if eleven of hermitage, one is brandy; but he may drink 
twelve anda half glasses of hock, to enable him to drink the one glass of 
brandy. 





